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__ ADVERTISEMENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1899. ‘ 
, “The Hapsidnising. « of Melodies,” . Georges Mou genot, 
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' Office of  hingig,” 486, WARDOUR STREET ¥. Serveioire of Music, Brussels. At a time when old 





‘violins. of amy character’ command prices se much 
beyond their intrinsic value, purchasers~ not un- 
naturally ask themselves waether they would not be’ 


WALTER H. MAYSON 
VIOLIN MAKER. 


62, Oxford Street, Manchester. 


A pncsss. whose name and. address pe be 
given, writes :— 

“The Viots you sent me fg the finest stringed 

instrument I have ever had the chance of frving: 


F reaating their mone) 


to .greater advantage by 
purchasing ‘a, sew violin which, being artistically 
made from carefully chosen and naturally seasoned 
wood, might be relied upon not only to fully. meet 
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NOTICES. 

Those of our subscribers whose subscriptions are 
now due ave requested to forward the amount for the 
next 12 months with as little delay as possible, or 
the posting of theiy copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscription (12 issues) 2s. 6d. post free 
for the United Kingdom, and 3s. for America, the 
Colonies, and abroad. Our American subscribers 
may vemit us $1 note, which will cover a subscrip- 
tion of 16 issues post free. 

All communications, invitations, tickets for con- 
certs, &c., &c., should be addressed to the Editor, 
38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 


CURRENT EVENTS & CONCERT NOTES 


“AT HOME.” 
Dr. RicuHTER will give three concerts at St. 
—— Hall, on October 26th and 30th and 
ovember 6th. 

Senor Sarasate will revisit London in 
November next, when three recitals have 
been arranged. The dates will be November 
gth, 30th and December 4th, and Dr. Otto 
Neitzel will be the accompanist. 

The American violinist, Miss Maud Powell, 
is at present staying at Buxton, where she 
has been playing with much success. A 
concert at the Pavilion took place, where 
the lady displayed her finished style and 
execution in Bassini’s ‘* Ronde des Lutins,” 
Wieniawski’s ‘“ Airs Russes,” ‘ Fantasie 





de Faust,” and the Andantino from Saint- 
Saens’s third concerto, with organ accom- 
paniment. 

A series of concerts in the Australian 
Colonies are to take place, at which Miss 
Maud MacCarthy will be the violinist. The 
young lady sailed for Sydney on August 18th, 
and is expected back in the old country in 
January. 

The Misses Eissler are spending their 
holidays at St. Moritz. 

We hear that on Oct. 30th and Nov. 6th, 
concerts will be given at St. James’s Hall, when 
the programme will be composed entirely of 
pianoforte and violin sonatas. Miss Edith 
Meadows is to be the pianist, whilst Madame 
Henrietta Schmidt, a pupil of Ysaye, from 
Brussels, will make her first appearance in 
England as violinist on this occasion. 

The Elderhorst Quartet begin their series 
of eight Chamber Concerts on October 23rd. 
Subscription tickets for the series will be one 
guinea, whilst single tickets are to be 3s., 2s., 
and Is. 


A grand reception awaited Mr. Wood on, 


the opening of the Promenade Concerts at 
Queen’s Hall, on the evening of August 26th. 
Mr. Wood and his able musicians were in 
splendid form and all were rewarded with 
immense applause by a large crowd for their 
admirable performance. Paul Bazelaire, a 
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little ’cello genius, made his début and well 
deserved all the praise bestowed on him. 
He is only twelve years old, and gave an 
amazing performance of Saint-Saens’s ’cello 
concerto. This young artist will no doubt 
prove a great attraction at these concerts. 

The Concorde Concert Control has just 
added a lecture bureau to its business of 
concert agency and is in communication with 
the literary and scientific institutes all over 
Great Britain, with a view of arranging 
bookings for the coming season. 

Mme. Hanka Schjelderup will return to 
town in the autumn to fulfil engagements 
booked by her manager, Mr. Norman Con- 
corde. Last Friday she presented her husband 
with a little daughter, and both are doing 
exceedingly well. Mme. Schjelderup’s hus- 
band is Bruno Petzold, a young literary man 
of great originality. 

The Fransella Select Orchestra has just 
fulfilled a most successful engagement at the 
Ranelagh Gardens, Felixstowe, the audiences 
increasing every evening, their last per- 
formances having drawn the record attend- 
ance at the Gardens. 

Mr. Norman Concorde has made arrange- 
ments with the London offices of the District 
Messenger and Theatre Ticket Co., Ltd., to 
represent the Concorde Concert Control all 
over London for the purpose of engaging all 
at home artists, entertainers, orchestras and 
bands on their list, and to book seats for any 
concerts under their management. This will 
be of great use to patrons wishing to engage 
artists and orchestras for at homes, and will 
save the usual correspondence or calls at 
the head offices that have heretofore been 
necessary. 


——$_—»go——_ 
PROVINCIAL. 


Felixstowe: The close of the Felixstowe Lawn Tennis 
Tournament was fittingly marked by a special illumin- 
ation of the Ranelagh Gardens, and a special concert 
given by the Fransella Orchestra, under the manage- 
ment of the Concorde Concert Control. It is very 
gratifying to record that this admirable little orchestra 
has commended itself unreservedly to public interest, 
for, small though it is, every member is a player of 
considerable distinction, and the conductor, Mr. 
Fransella, is not only a splendid flautist, but also a 
conductor of marked ability. Under his direction, an 
ensemble is obtained which is not far short of perfection, 
and the most delicate nuances of colour and volume 
are effected. On Saturday night the threatened rain 
did little to mar the success of the concert, which was 
very largely attended, and evoked remarkable en- 
thusiasm. The programme offered hit the happy 
medium between severity and frivolity, and all but the 
extremest tastes were ministered to. Thus, it began 
with a capital transcription from ‘ Lohengrin," played 
with rare delicacy and intelligence; and it went a 
through Weber's “ Invitation ala Valse," to the ofr 








a ular ‘‘Geisha" music. Each selection was de- 
ightfully played, the tonal balance being kept with 
singular skill. Mr. Fransella himself played one of 
Paggi's brilliant pieces for the flute with familiar 
spirit and cleanness of execution. The orchestra con- 
tinues its engagement during the present week, when 
continued, and even largely increased, support may 
confidently be predicted for its performances. 


—— --—,~e fe 


ABROAD. 


Master Cart Oscar KLEIN appeared at the 
ceed summer night concert at the St. 

icholas Gardens, New York, where he 
made a decided hit. De Beriot’s seventh 
concerto was played in a remarkable manner 
for a boy of his age, as he is only fourteen 
years old. There is about his playing a 
reassuring reposefulness, and freedom from 
affectation. He was warmly applauded and 
supplemented the Concerto with a transcrip- 
tion of the Berceuse of Godard’s “ Jocelyn.” 
The boy has certainly a great future before 
him. The concerts are under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Kaltenborn, and seem to prove 
a great success. 

A letter from Sir Henry Heyman, the well 
known violinist of San Francisco, tells of a 
holiday trip which he has undertaken to the 
Far North, 634° north latitude, two weeks 
by steamship from San Francisco. He says 
its a glorious trip, a marvellous new country, 
and great excitement over new gold-fields. 
No doubt Sir Henry will return to his 
arduous duties with renewed energy. 

We hear that Madame Camilla Urso is to 
visit England as violin soloist, and is to take 
part in some orchestral concerts in London, 
and that she will also visit Berlin. 

Amongst the artists engaged for next 
season by Mr. Victor Thrane are the follow- 
ing :—the great Russian violinist Petschni- 
koff, the pianist Mark Hambourg, Elsa 
Ruegger, the gifted cellist, and Miss Leonora 
—s the young violinist, fresh from her 

uropean triumphs. 

The French violinist, Mr. Henry Marteau, 
will undertake a concert tour in America. 
His first appearance will be in New York 
City in November. 

The following gentlemen will conduct two 
concerts each next year at Berlin: Messrs. 
Zumpe, Mascagni, Richter, Mahler and 
Lamoureux. One concert is to be for the 
Emperor and his guests, the other for the 
public. 

With the object of encouraging American 
composition, Mr. Kaltenborn cordially invites 
composers desirous of having their works per- 
femed at concerts to submit their scores to 
Mr. Kaltenborn is a violinist and leader 
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of a string quartet, and is at present conduct- 
ing some orchestral concerts in New York. 

At Lille took place in July the inaugura- 
tion of the new conservatoire. 

The Empress Frederic has consented to 
appear at the great Goethe Musical Festival 
at Frankfurt-on-Maine, to celebrate the 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Goethe’s 
birthday. The latter will be an academical 
festival. Twelve German universities will 
send deputations, and jubilee volumes will 
be published in Frankfurt and Weimar, 
containing valuable inedita of Goethe in 
picture and letterpress. 

Great doings are to take place at Meinin- 
gen in October on the occasion of the unveil- 
ing of Johannes Brahms’s statue, which has 
been erected in that town to the memory of 
the celebrated composer. There will be 
given two chamber, one choral, and three 
orchestral concerts. At the first Mr. Eugene 
D’Albert will perform Brahms’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in B flat, No. 2. The Joachim 
Quartet will also take part. The conductor 
of the festival will be Herr Fritz Steinbach. 
The Festival, which will begin on October 
7th, will last four days. 

M. de Pachmann will play at the forth- 
coming festival at Worcester, Mass. 


—___ fo 
OBSERVATIONS. 


SeverAL of Mr. Louis Hillier’s orchestral 
works have been performed this season at 
Ostend, an Intermezzo for strings, organ, 
and harp having been so successful as to be 
repeated by desire. A festival performance 
of Mr. Hillier’s works is being arranged at 
the Casino, Blankenbergh, for the end of the 
month. In addition to conducting, the com- 
poser will play the violin, M. Preumont will 
be the violoncellist, and Mlle. Alice Verlet 
will sing several of Mr. Hillier’s most-admifed 
songs. ' 





* 3 


We are glad to be able to announce that 


Senor Sarasate will give three recitals during 
the coming season. The dates fixed are 
November gth, 30th, and December 4th. 
The accompanist is to be Dr. Otto Neitzel. 


a cs ak 
M. Paderewski was married to Mme. 
HélJéne Baronne de Rosen at the Church of 
the Saint Esprit, Warsaw, on May 31st, 1899. 
* * ] 4m 


Mlle. Elsa Ruegger, the Swiss girl violon- 
cellist, made her début at the age of eleven, 
She is the daughter of a Swiss Government 





official, and received her training under Prof. 
Jacobs, a well known professor in Brussels. 
Having won the highest prizes at the 
Brussels Conservatoire she set forth on a 
tour through Germany and Belgium, playing 
in all the principal cities. She, too, is well 
known in London, 


* * * 


There was sold in Germany the other day 
a famous fiddle, that king of all musical 
instruments, which Wilhelm I. once owned. 
Now there is another violin story, which a 
London contemporary thus narrates :— 
** While on a visit to the Exhibition in Paris 
in 1867 a wealthy San Francisco merchant 
purchased a Strad for some £300, and on his 
death the treasure was left to his son. The 
latter has just died, and in accordance with 
the provisions of his will the precious posses- 
sion was sent to an auction sale. After 
examination by experts in the auctioneer’s 
establishment it was knocked down for a 
dollar! It wassimply a German-made fiddle 
of the poorest quality. The two possessors 
of it, father and son, considered it much too 
precious to be played on.” 


* * x 


The Daily Chronicle says: ‘“‘ Sarasate is a 
frequent visitor at the Castle of Miramar, at 
San Sebastian, where the Court of Spain is 
established. The Queen Regent is not only 
an enthusiastic listener to the great violinist’s 
playing, but (says a Madrid correspondent) 
also fond of chatting with the artist, who is, 
moreover, quite a brilliant ‘causeur.’ Her 
Majesty has asked him to bring to the Castle 
and show her his famous collection of walking 
sticks. ‘he Queen intends adding to Sara- 
sate’s collection by presenting him with a 
cane studied with gems. This is a royal 
return for the composition he dedicated and 
played to her the other day.” 


* * * 


Mr. Coleridge Taylor, the talented young 
Anglo-African composer, has been commis- 
sioned to write an orchestral work for next 
year’s Birmingham Festival and has been 
invited to contribute a cantata to the pro- 
gramme of the Leeds Festival of tgor. Mr, 
Coleridge Taylor, whose cantata, *‘ Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast,” and orchestral 
ballads in A minor have achieved success, 
studied his art at the Royal College of Music, 
where he was a pupil of Sir Hubert Parry. 
His father was a medical man from Sierra 
Leone, but the young composer’s mother 
was British, and he himself was born in 
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London. Mr. Coleridge Taylor, who is only 
four and twenty, is now a professor of the 
violin. 

* * * 

Sarasate, the violinist, is a confirmed 
bachelor, and the responsibility is usually 
laid at Auber’s door. When the latter 
handed Sarasate the first prize of the Paris 
Conservatoire, he wound up his little speech 
of presentation with the words: ‘ And above 
all, never marry,” a piece of advice which 
Sarasate has never forgotten. 


* * * 


Dr. Francis Redwood, Roman Catholic 
Primate of New Zealand, is an enthusiastic 
violin player, who cheerfully gave £1000 for 
a Stradivarius while in Italy. His Grace 
does not often play in public, but he recenily 
contributed two numbers at a charitable 
concert, receiving an encore for each. In 
afterwards addressing the audience, the 
Archbishop said he first tried to play the 
accordion. Then he tackled the flute, but 
found it required too much breath. With 
the flagolette he was more successful, though 
he finally concentrated his attention on the 
violin. While pursuing his ecclesiastical 
studies, Dr. Redwood had to put his favourite 
instrument aside, but when he became a 
bishop he took to it again. 


* * * 


The horse hair used in making violin and 
other similar bows is imported from Germany; 
a considerable part of the hair thus imported, 
however, coming originally from Russia. 
Horse hair for these purposes is white and 
black ; the black is the heavier and stronger, 
and is used in making bows for bass viols, 
because it bites the big strings better. In 
preparing the hair for use in bow making 
the white hair, used for violin bows, is 
bleached to bring it to its final whiteness. The 
standard violin bow is twenty-nine inches 
in length; longer bows are made to order. 
Shorter bows are used by young persons ; 
but the bow commonly seen in the hands of 
a violin player is twenty-nine inches long. 
Horse hair for violin bows is imported in 
various lengths, but mostly in lengths of 
thirty-six inches. Hair sufficient for one bow 
is put together in what is called a hank; the 
hanks are tied up in bundles of a dozen hanks ; 
these are bundled in grosses, and the gross 
bundles are put together in great grosses, in 
which shape the hair is imported. There 
are grades and qualities of the horse hair, 
but the best is not very costly. A hank of 
the best white hair can be bought for ten- 





pence upwards; it might cost fifteenpence 
more to have it put ina bow. To rehair a 
bass viol bow costs more, the bulk of hair 
required being greater. 


A New York contemporary says :—‘‘ The 
trained dog Zaza, which does an act with its 
owner, Mlle. Irene, the contortionist, now 
appearing at Koster and Bails, is so well 
acquainted with the orchestral accompani- 
ments to its turn that one afternoon ata 
rehearsal, when a new air was played, it 
refused to act, and howled dismally until the 
familiar tune was struck up. 

* * * 


Our contemporary, the Violin World, states 
that an English physician claims to have 
discovered a new cure for persons afflicted 
with nervousness or mental maladies. He 
attaches a phonograph to the patient’s ears 
and soothes him with sweet music, while 
with a stereopticon he delights the eyes. In 
this manner sleep is induced, and the result 
is very beneficial it is claimed. 


The orchestras compared below are those 
of the Grand Opéra at Paris; Covent 
Garden, London; the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York (Abbey-Grau direction) ; 
and the Royal Opera at Munich and Vienna. 
The orchestra in each case is what is known 
as the “ regular ” orchestra, such as is used 
in the presentation of “‘ Faust.” 

Paris. London. Vienna. Munich. New York. 
First violins .. 12 14 10 14 
Second violins.. 12 12 10 Io 
Violas sey the 
Violoncellos 
Double basses.. 
Oboes 4 
Bassoons 
Flutes . 
Clarionets 
Trumpets .. 
Cornets 
Horns 
Trotnabones 
Tubas 
Harps . 
Drums, &c. 


Totals.. 


” 
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Mr. William Healey applied to Mr. Fen- 
wick, at Marlborough Street, for a license to 
permit Paul Bazelaire, a French boy, twelve 
and a half years of age, to play violoncello 
solos at the Queen’s Hall. . 

The sex of the child not having at first been 
mentioned, the magistrate seeing a lady with 
what appeared to be a good-looking little girl, 
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with a mass of wavy flaxen hair, said, ‘‘ Bring 
the little girl up.’ 

Mr. Healey: Itisa little boy. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Fenwick: Oh, youare a boy, are you? 
- (More laughter.) 

Mr. Healey explained that the child was a 
prodigy, and had appeared all over Europe, 
having twice been commanded to play before 
the German Emperor. 

One of the documents produced by Mr. 
Healey stated that Paul Bazelairc, besides 
having won the premier prize of the Conser- 
vatoire de Paris, had produced over fifty 
classical compositions, and shown extra- 
ordinary ability. 

Mr. Fenwick, having referred to the Act 
of Parliament on the subject, said that Paul 
being over eleven years of age, did not require 
a license. 

The parties thanked the magistrate and 
left the court. 

OBSERVER. 


fj —__ — 


KEYED VIOLINS. 
(Concluded from page 182). 


In 1865, Hubert Cyrille Baudet introduced 
a keyed-violin in Paris, called the ‘: piano- 
quatour,” patenting it in England under the 
title ‘‘ piano-violin.” Grove’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians”’ thus describes the 
technical peculiarities of the instrument :— 
‘‘ The principle of Baudet’s invention is very 
simple, although the wheel machinery he 
employs is complex. The strings are of 
wire, as in a pianoforte, but of greater 
relative thickness, there being only one to 
each note. The strings are vertical; and 
attached to a nodal, or nearly nodal, point of 
each, is a piece of stiff cat-gut, projecting in 
front more than aninch. A roller, coveréd 
with fine linen and slightly rosined, is made 
to turn by means of treadles with great 
rapidity, just above the cat-gut ties, but not 
touching them until the keys are put down, 
when they rise into contact with the roller. 
Motion is then communicated through the 
ties to the wires, and their musical vibration 
is excited. The steel string by its vibrating 
length and tension determines the pitch ; the 
catgut tie gives it the colour of tone or timbre ; 
and the impression on the ear is that of the 
tone of a violin.” This invention is said to 
have been capable of rapid articulation, and 
was probably the most satisfactory of its kind 
up to that period. 

An American electrician, one Frank D. 
Brown, in an interview with a reporter for 
the San Antonio Express (1893), claimed to 





have invented an “ electric violin.” Accord- 
ing to this report a violinis attached to a 
piano or organ keyboard, the instrument 
being electrically connected therewith, so 
that when any keys on the piano are touched 
they actuate the violin notes of a correspond- 
ing pitch and tone. The tones of the piano 
or violin can be sounded separately or com- 
bined at choice. The violin portion of the 
instrument can be placed within the case of 
the piano, or in a separate apartment, as 
desired ; all that is necessary is to connect 
the violin electrically with the piano’s key- 
board. All this does not sound very prac- 
ticable ; and I have not yet heard that this 
marvellous instrument has been brought out 
and duly patented; or that it has undergone 
a thorough and practical test of its working 
capacity and musical utility. 

The latest keyed-fiddle comes from Press- 
burg in Hungary, a very interesting account 
of which was contributed by the Vienna 
correspondent of the Musical Standard to that 
journal’s issue of October 30th, 1897. Herr 
Franz Kuchmayer is the inventor of the 
‘¢ Streich-Klavier,” as the instrument is 
called. It appears that Herr Kuchmayer’s 
attention was attracted to the subject many 
years ago by a stray remark of Gounod’s, in 


which he expressed a wish for a keyed ° 


instrument, the tone of which should resemble 
that of a string quartet. For many years, 
we are told, he studied and experimented, 
and, after a great expenditure of both time 
and money, finally completed his work, 
‘¢ which is like a violin, but is not one; which 
resembles a piano without being one; which 
is related to the organ, but has neither pipes, 
reeds, nor stops.”” Thecharacteristics of the 
new instrument, according to the above- 
mentioned article, are as follows :—Its out- 
ward appearance does not materially differ 
from that of the ordinary semi-grand piano- 
forte, but the interior construction is wholly 
novel. Instead of the customary three wire 
strings to a key, there are but two, placed 
one above the other. Between the strings of 
one note and those of the next is a small 
perpendicular endless leather band passing 
over a little wooden wheel above and one 
below, and it is this band which necessitates 
placing the wires one above the other, so 
that the revolving band may touch both at 
the same time. These revolving leather 
bands are kept in motion by means of a 
motor. There are neither wrest-plank nor 
pegs. The place of the former is taken by a 
flat iron bar running from one side of the 
instrument to the other; in it there are as 
many holes as there are strings; the end of 
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each string passes round the middle of a 
piece of very stout iron wire shaped like the 
letter U with oneend shorter than the other ; 
the longer end runs through the iron plate 
and is fastened in front by means of a nut, 
which can easily be turned as much, or as 
little, as may be required. Pedals are 
attached in order to drag down the keys of 
the manual, but there are no special strings 
for them to act on. The touch is very light 
and resembles that required in organ playing. 
When a key is depressed it presses the 
revolving endless leather band against the 
strings, and that, making them vibrate, pro- 
duces the sound ; the greater the depression 
of the key the louder the sound, so that 
great variety of tone-power can be produced. 
Naturally it follows that one note, or one 
part, can be made louderthantherest. Very 
excellent staccato and pizzicato can be 
achieved, besides a capital imitation of the 
flageolet tones of the violin. 

One can seldom form an adequate con- 
ception of the form and working capabilities 
of these keyed violins, the descriptions given 
being in most cases so vague, and often mis- 
leading. Of all in the foregoing list, appar- 
ently only three made any sort of definite 
impression, 7.¢., the euphonon, Baudet’s piano 
quatour, and Kuchmayer’s Streichklavier. 
The two former have proved but transitory, 
and it remains to be seen whether the last 
has come to stay or not. 

WALLACE SUTCLIFFE. 





—— a 
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WHO INVENTED THE METRONOME? 


A CORRESPONDENT asks: ‘‘ Who invented the Metro- 
nome? I supposed it was due to the ingenuity of 
Maelzel, and in Moore's ‘‘ Encyclopzdia of Music" it 
js stated that the metronome was invented by John 
Maelzel, musical musician of the Emperor of Austria.”’ 
I have been told, however, that Maelzel was not the 
inventor. Will you tell me who is the inventor ?"’ 

Maelzel is not the inventor of the metronome, he 
simply appropriated what did not belong tohim. The 
briefest and plainest history of the instrument is given 
in the ‘‘Encyclopzdia Brittanica,"” from which we 
extract the following : 

“The earliest instrument of the kind, a weighted 
pendulum of variable length is described in a paper 
by Etienne Loulie (Paris, 1696; Amsterdam, 1698). 
Attempts were also made by Enlrayg (1732), and 
Gabory (1771). Harrison, who gained the prize 
awarded by the English government for his chrono- 
meter, published a description of an instrument for 
the purpose in 1775. Davaux (1784), Pelletier, Abel 
Burja (1790), and Weiske (also 1790), described their 
various experiments for measuring musical time. In 
1813 Gottfried Weber, the composer, theorist and 
essayist, proposed a weighted ribbon graduated by 
inches or smaller divisions, which might be held or 
otherwise fixed at any desired length, and would 
infallibly oscillate at the same speed so long as the 





impulse lasted; this, the simplest, is also the surest, 
the most enduring, the most portable and the cheapest 
invention that has come before the world, and we 
can ‘but wonder that it has not been universally 
adopted. 

‘*Stéckel and Zmeskall produced each an instru- . 
ment; and Maelzel made some slight modifications of 
that by the former. about the end of 1812, which he 
announced as a new invention of his own, and exhibited 
from city to city on the Continent. It was, as near] 
as can be ascertained, in 1812, that Winkel, a mechani- 
cian of Amsterdam, devised a plan for reducing the 
inconvenient length of all existing instruments, on the 
principle of the double pendulum, rocking on both 
sides of a centre and balanced by a fixed and a 
variable weight. He spent three years in completing 
it, and it is described and commended in the ‘‘ Report 
of the Netherlands Academy of Sciences,” August 11th, 
1815. 

‘‘Maelzel thereupon went to Amsterdam, saw Winkel 
and inspected his invention, and, recognizing its great 
superiority to what he called his own, offered to buy 
all right and titleto it. Winkel refused and so Maelzel 
constructed acopy of the instrument to which he added 
nothing but the scale of numbers, took this copy to 
Paris, obtained a patent for it, and in 1816 established 
there, in his own name, a manufactory for metronomes. 
When the importer revisited Amsterdam the inventor 
instituted the proceedings against him for piracy and 
the Academy of Sciences decided in Winkel’s favour, 
declaring that the graduated scale was the only point 
in which the instrument of Maelzel’s differed from 
his. 

‘‘Maelzel's scale was needlessly complicated, pro- 
ceeding by twos from 40 to 60, by threes from 60 to 72, 
by fours from 72 to 120, by sixes from 120.to 144, and 
by eights from 144 to 208.” 

Fetis, writing on the same subject, says that Maelzel 
confessed that the idea of his metronome belonged to 
Winkel, and that all he claimed as his own was the 
graduated scale. Curiously enough Pougin, in his 
Supplement to Fetis’ work, calls Maelzel “‘ the inventor 
of the metronome.” 

Maelzel has also. undeservedly gained reputation as 
the inventor of the autometon Chess Player, which was 
really the work of Kempelen; but Maelzel was not 
particular in these matters; he had a face of brass 
and he was clever as well as unscrupulous, although 
Fetis says that his knowledge of mathematics was not 
of the highest. 

In 1826 Maelzel came to the United States with his 
autometon chessmen, his speaking dolls, and his 
‘ Panharmonicon,”’ which was a mechanical orchestra 
imitating the sounds of various instruments, particu- 
larly the trumpet, clarinet, viola and violoncello. 
While living in Boston he is said to have invented a 
mechanical larynx that executed the diatonic and 
chromatic scales ascending and descending. He died 
in the month of August, 1838, at the age of seventy- 
six. 

As so frequently bappens with inventions, Maelzel 
still receives the credit that he does not deserve, and 
the letters M. M. (Maelzel's Metronome), followed by 
a note and its equivalence in figures may still be seen 
at the top of many pieces of music. 

All musicians and teachers of experience will agree 
with the statement that the value of the metronome is 
exaggerated, ‘‘ for no living performer could execute a 
piece in unvaried time throughout, and no student 
could practice under the tyranny of its beat; and 
conductors of music, nay, composers themselves, will 
give the same piece slightly slower or quicker time on 
different occasions, according to the circumstances of 
the performance.” —The Leader. 
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SIVORI VIOLINS 
FIRST 


March, 1899. 


! have been on 
tour through the 
United States, 
and met with 
Great Success 
at 28 concerts. 
/ still adhere 
to my previous 
statement that 
the Sivori Violins 
are in the first 
rank of modern 
violins. —B.L. 


























Price List Free on Application. 


~ve 


J. EDWIN BONN, 


26, High Street, 
Brading, Isle of Wight. 





BACK NUMBERS. 


The following Portraits and Fac-simile Letters have appeared 


in ‘The Violin Times," and can be had 


from the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 


PRICE 24d. EACH, POST FREE. 


Fac-simile Letter of Paganini - - 
Portrait of W. E. Whitehouse - - - 
Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot- - - 
Portrait of August Wilhelmj - . 

o Miss Gladys May Hooley 
Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori- 
Portrait of J. Harold Henry 

i Adolphe Pollitzer 

we Mdlle. Edith Smith 
‘“ arm Dunn - 

einrich Maria Hain 
wt Edina Bligh - 

AS I. B. Poznanski - 

oo Rene Ortmans - 

‘i A. Simonetti - 

ob W. Ten Have - 

- Mdlle. Wietrowitz 

” Miss Hildegard Werner : 

Fred Furnace - - 
Defeasance of a bond by Roger Wade, Crowder . 
Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas - 


G. Foucher - - 
Picture of a Viola di Gamba by Carlo Bergonzi, 
1713, - - - 
Portrait of M. César Thompson - - - 
= F. Whitely - - - - 
a H. Lyell Tayler - - - - 
= Stanley W. G. Barfoot - - - 
m G. De Angelis - - : ° 
as Marcello Rossi - - 
= Miss Gertrude Henry Potts 
a The Halle-Mayson Violin 
Eugene Ysaye - 
Reproductions of Fac-simile Labels 
Portrait of the Kneisel Quartette - 
an Van Oordt - - 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels- 
do. do. - 
ae... of Walter Kerr - - 
Fac-simile Labels of Great Violin Makers- - 
Portrait of the late William Ebsworth Hill - 
Pa the late Aloys Kettenus- - 
as M. Theodore Werner - - 
Rf Mr. Arthur Darley - - 
a Miss Marian Jay - - 
Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction 
of Painting by Tintoretto ~ - 
Portrait of Miss Alice Liebmann - - - 
m Mr. Thomas Jolly - - - 
David Techler’s Viola - - - - 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn - - - 
Miss J. Orloff - - - - 
Fac- simile Labels - - - 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette - . 
Dr. Pudor - - - 
- Miss L. Jackson- - . 
Mr. T. G. Briggs - - - 
os Mr. C. L. Walger - - - 
pa Mr. W. Henley - - - - 
Mr.J. Kok-Alblas - - - 
Fac-simile Labels - - 
Portrait of The Bros. Oppenheim - - 
a The Elderhorst Quartette 
het Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst - 
- Chas. Auguste de Beriot 
in Arcangelo Corelli - - 
a Ferdinand David - - 
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FOR SALE. 


A FINE TONED FULL SIZE FOUR-STRINGED 
DOUBLE BASS. 


Recommended by a Professor, £35 


A. F. SHEARLOCK, 
Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 


~xx. WANTED. 4 
COPIES OF “VIOLIN TIMES” 
Nos. 44, 46 and 59. 


Any of our readers forwarding the above 
Copies to the Editor of The ‘‘ Violin Times,” 
37, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, will receive 

10s. worth of New Music, post free. 


PLEASE STATE DEGREE OF DIFFICULTY. 





VIOLIN PRIMER, 


BY 


RE. POLONASKI & FRANK ROTH, JR. 


CAAAARALRAAALRAALA ALL AL OL LLL LLL LAA 


Copies of this celebrated work, which is 
now in its 12th Edition, can be had at 


1/6 net, post free. 


ALSO 


Melodious Studies 


IN THE SEVEN POSITIONS, 


By E. POLONASKI. 


A SEQUEL to the ABOVE PRIMER 
at 1/3 net, Post Free. 


Send P.O. or ii, to 
Mr. W. L. JACKSON, 


72, Dawes Road, 
Walham Green, S.W. 





NOW READY. 





VOL. V. “THE VIOLIN TIMES,” 


Handsomely bound in Grey Cloth with Silver Letter- 
ing, with Index complete. 


PRICE 6s, or POST FREE 6s, 6d. 





ALSO 


TITLE, INDEX, AND CASES FOR 
BINDING VOL. IV. “THE VIOLIN 
TIMES,” 


PRICE 2s, POST FREE. 





Address— 
“‘The Secretary,” 
38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, 
London, S.W. 





ASHDOWN EDITION 
OF 
STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 


(VIOLIN AND PIANO.) Nett 
Vol. &'S. 
1. Lyric Album (5 pieces).. 1 6 
2. Diehl. Six Gavottes .. 1 6 
3. Burgmiiller. Three Nocturnes.. oe @ 
4. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’ amie, 
Book I. (7 pieces).. 2 0 
5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages a amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) 2.0 
6. Ernst. Four morceaux de teen I 6 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op. 58 20 
8. Lange. Six pieces . ee a 
g. Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete.. 4 0 
10. Baillot. Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) 1 o 
11. Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to 6) ' 6 


12. Hollaender. Four Sree atte 
Op. 42 

13. Spohr. Concerto senate Op. 47 

14. Molique. Six melodies, Op. 36.. 

15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 


16. Papini. Six characteristic pieces 
(To be continued.) 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK. (Limited) 
LONDON. 
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REVIEWS. 


Books, Music, &<c., intended for Review, should be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, S.W. 

Important Notice: In accordance with the wishes 
expressed by many of our readers, the marks placed 
after the pieces, indicating the degree of difficulty, 
will in future be given thus: (I) means quite elemen- 
tary; (II) very easy; (III) easy; (IV) fairly easy, 
does not move out of the first position; (V) 
moderately difficult, does not go higher than 
the third position ; (V1) also of moderate difficulty, 
and only occasional oes higher than the fifth 

sition; (VII) difficult; (VIII) very difficult ; 
IX) still more difficult ; (X) written for professional 
players only; (XI) written for artists only ; (XII) 
written for virtuoso only. 

We have received the following music :— 


From Mr. Hans Licut. 

Scale Studies for Violin Alone by Heinrich Malz. The 
author has divided the studies into thirteen different 
sections, commencing with the easiest in one octave 
and finishing with the most difficult one in four octaves. 
The studies will form excellent practice for all players. 


From MEssrs. BREITKOPF AND HaERTEL. 

Adagio for violin and pianoforte by Albert Bicker. 
These are two highly effective slow movements, written 
in a most musician-like manner; the one in the key 
of G major, the other in the key of C minor (VI). 

Meditation on Beethoven's Adagio from his sonata in 
C sharp minor (Quasi una Fantasia) for violin and 
piano, Op. 27, No. 2, by Adolphe Wallnéfher. This 
is a beautiful movement and can be strongly recom- 
mended to the attention of amateurs (V). 

Quartet in F major for two violins, viola and violon- 
cello, Op. 40, by Hugo Kaun, contains clever writing 
and will make a welcome addition to quartet players 
of moderate abilities. The first violin naturally is 
Wn. and it will require a violinist of some ability 
VI). 

String Trio for violin, viola and voloncello in B 
major by Schubert. This being one of his earlier 
works (written in 1817), amateurs need not be afraid 
of tackling it, and they will find themselves amply 
rewarded for their trouble; key B major (V). 

Trio in B flat major for pianoforte, violin and violon- 
cello, Op. 32, by Hugo Kaun is a masterpiece of a 
clever musician. The piano part will require a player 
of considerable ability; the two string parts are 
perhaps not quite so hard (V to VI). 

Sonate in D major for pianoforte and violoncello, Op. 
43, by M. Esposito. The Incorporated Society of 
Musicians awarded this work their first prize in 
1898 ; does it need any further recommendation ? (V). 

Romanze for violin and pianoforte in G major by P. 
J. von Kérésy. The publishers of this exceedingly 
clever morceau de Salon reserve the right of performance 
in public to themselves (IV). 

Lointain Passé, mazurka, No. 3, for violin and piano, 
Op. 11, by Eugéne Ysaye. This is an exceedingly 
clever piece written by a virtuoso, evidently intended 
to be played by either the gifted composer himself, or 
else by an equally clever player ; key B minor (XI). 

Poeme Elegiaque for violin and orchestra, or piano- 
forte, Op. 12, by Eugéne Ysaye. This work too 
requires to be played by a virtuoso of the Ysaye type, 
in whose hands it will be found attractive to a concert 
audience ; D minor (X]). 

From MEssrs. AUGENER AND Co. 

Berceuse for violin and piano by A. Simon is a most 
charming little drawing-room piece, which will find 
favour with amateurs Hs moderate powers (III-IV). 
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Three Short Pieces for violin and piano, Op. 110, by 
Richard Hofman; No. 1, Animation in C major ; No. 
2, Short Study in F major; No. 3, Scherzo in D minor, 
These are of course the productions of a musician, and 
they can therefore be recommended for teaching pur- 

oses ; perhaps No. 1 is not only the easiest, but the 

st of the three (II-IV). 

Ballade for violin, with orchestral or pianoforte 
accompaniment, Op. 8, by Maud Matras. The work 
is dedicated to our popular violinist, Mr. Arthur 
W. Payne, by whom we are told it has been performed 
with considerable effect in public; key B flat major 

VI). 

Polessive is an admirable collection of pieces, 
sonatas, suites and concert pieces for violin solo with 
pianoforte accompaniment by Ernst Heim, who has 
arranged them in progressive order and carefully 
marked and annotated them. We have here before 
us pieces on the open strings only, and the author has 
in his fourth part reached the third position, and gives 
also examples of changes between the haif, first, 
second and third positions. The work is of course in 
progress (I-V). 

Gradus ad Parnassum is a collection of violin studies 
in progressive order, selected, carefully revised and 
fingered, with annotations and remarks by Ernst 
Heim. The studies have been chosen from the works 
of such immortal writers for the violin as R. Kreutzer, 
Fiorillo, Mazas, Rode, Benda, Schubert, Kayser, 
Wieniawski, Dont, Campagnoli, Bach, Prume, Paga- 
nini, Lipinski, Leonard, Alard, Dancla, etc. (I-XII). 


FROM THE St. Cecitia Music PuBLIsHING Co, 

Two Pieces for violin and piano, Op. 55, by Gustav 
Hollaender: No. 1, Album Leaf (D major); No. 2, 
Short Episode (F major). Both will be found good 
teaching pieces (III-1V). 

Intermezzo for violin and piano, Op. 54, by Gustav 
Hollaender. The same may be said of this little 
piece, which is dedicated to Mr. Wilhelm Heyer (IV). 


From Mr. E. DonajowskI1. 
Reverie for violin and piano by John Henley is an 
excellent little piece for quite beginners ; key D major 


(II). 
From Mr. F. W. CHanort. 

Four Easy Pieces for violin and piano, Op. 3, by W. 
H. Henley: No. 1 Mazurka, No. 2 Serenade, No. 3 
Melodie, Impromptu, No. 4 Gavotte. These are four 
excellent little pieces for beginners (III). 


From MEssrs. BoswoRTH AND Co. 
A L'ombre for violin and piano by J. Harold Henry 
is written in the composer's happiest mood and its 
dedication (to E. Polonaski) is hereby gratefully 


_ accepted ; key C major (V). 


OF Sarasate, the famous violinist, a pleasant story was 
told the other evening at a reception in Washington. 
The great master enjoys nothing better than giving or 
receiving jokes. Sometimes his bon mots are a trifle 
savage. One evening at a social function a young 
violinist who had a much higher opinion of his own 
musical ability than anybody else, had the bad taste 
to play one of Sarasate’s compositions with variations 
of his own creation. The latter were inappropriate 
and inartistic, and jarred upon the ears of all. The 
former ended his work and made his way to 
arasate, doubtless expecting a word of recognition or 
praise. Sarasate said nothing, and the player finally 
asked: ‘I hope you recognized that piece?'’ Sara- 
sate panei replied: ‘ Certainly, it was a piece of 
impudence.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be glad to print suitable letters on matters likely 
to prove of interest to our readers, but will not be responsible 
for opinions expressed under this heading. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to the 
Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, London, S.W. 


ALUMINIUM VIOLINS. 


To the Editor of THe VioLiIn TImEs. 

Sir,—From time to time I notice in The Violin Times 
paragraphs about Aluminium Violins. In the latest 
number, that for August, is one which says that " they 
are said to have a richer tone than those made of 
wood,” that ‘ notwithstanding the strong popular 
feeling in favour of wooden instruments they are 
steadily gaining their way in musical circles," etc, 

Now, cannot you Mr. Editor, or Mr. Wallace 
Sutcliffe, inform us where such an instrument is to be 
had, what is about the price of a good one, with all 
other particulars relating to the same? Then some of 
us amateurs, with more money than wit, may be in- 
duced to purchase one, if only for the novelty of 
possessing such an instrument. 

Yours, &c., 
A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER. 


BEETHOVEN'S KREUTZER SONATA. 


To the Editor of Tue Vion Times. 

Dear Si1r,—I should be much obliged if through 
the aid of your valuable paper you would put to 
rights a matter which has been troubling me for some 
time, and to which your many readers might givea 
helping hand by their advice. It is this: thereisa 
number of concert pieces, etc., which require a great 
deal of execution and interpretation. But there are 
pieces which ought to be performed in one manner 
only, and of which no violinist should he able to say 
‘“* T play it insuch a fashion"; while another violinist 
declares it ought to played in a different way. 

I begin therefore the public discussion, how ought 
the second variation of the Andante of Beethoven's 
Sonate, No. 47, for piano and violin, dedicated to 
Kreutzer, be played. I have heard it rendered by 
hundreds of violinists, amongst them some of the 
greatest celebrities, each giving a different interpreta- 
tion, not two of them playing it alike. I have heard it 
played with the detached bow, the sautillé bow, 
and on the point of the bow. This latter manner 
seems to me the easiest and most comfortable and 
is able to produce a certain effect, but . . . is it 
correct ? La sautillé legeve, done with the middle of 
the bow is more difficult, more brilliant, more @ la 
virtuosi, but . . is it correct ? 

The Violin Times should be the one to put all doubts 
at rest for now and always. Meanwhile I have 
received from Germany a splendid and magnificent 
edition from Messrs. Breitkopf and Haertel, No. 1326, 
of which the violin part is fingered and arranged by 
Frederick Herrmann, and the piano part by Carl 
Reinecke. This is one of the most carefully brought 
out editions that I have ever met with. I give here 
the following passages as indicated in that edition : 


Var. Il. leggiermente 


ee ~ 


Pp ; = 
which would be sautillé with the middle of the bow. 


I do not doubt but that some of your subscribers will 
give an answer, and that in this fashion musical art 
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will take a giant step. Accept, dear Mr. Editor, my 
thanks and also thanks to all those who will enter 
into this argument. 
Yours sincerely, 
Lisbon, Cc. M, 
28th July, 1899. 


THE COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS, Lrp. 
To the Editor of THe V1oLIn TImEs. 


Dear Sir,—In your August number under the 
heading ‘‘ Provincial "' you kindly noticed a concert 
given at the Brighton School of Music, on July 26th, 
and you mention Miss A. Comport, L.C.V., playing an 
“ Allegro moderato " from a Concerto by Spohr; and 
Miss M. Maunders Wilhelmj’s Transcription of 
Walther’s Preislied; will you permit me to say 
that both performers are pupils of 

Yours faithfully, 
5, Clifton Road, Brighton, LEO STERN. 
28th August, 1899. 


OUR SALE AND EXCHANGE MART 


Charge for insertion, 20 words, 6d. and $d. for every additional 
word. Trade Advertisements not inserted in this column. 
Advertisements to be addressed to the SEcRETARY, 38, Warwick 
Road, Earl’s Court, London, S.W. 
OR SALE.  Powerful-toned Solo Violin, 
Guiseppe Maravelli, 1893 make, value £5, will 
take {2 10s. For immediate disposal. Cash with 
order. Address, Claude B. Dunn, Moss Grove, 
Kingswinford, nr. Dudley. . 
OR SALE.—Splendid Italian Violoncello, £35. 
Particulars, Delta, c/o Editor, the Violin Times. 
OR SALE.—Fine Violin by Georges Lotte, pupil 
of Vuillaume, Paris, £5; also Violin by Carl 
Meyer, £2. Stevens, 58, Jacktrees Road, Cleator Moor, 
Cumberland. 
OR SALE.—Exceptionally fine toned Italian 
Violin. Address, particulars, Mr. W. Forster, 
28, Coleherne Road, West Brompton, S.W. 
OR SALE.—A Quantity of Violin Music, Violin 
Schools, Studies, Duets for Two Violins, Solos 
with Piano Accompaniment. Best Editions, and 
celebrated composers. All music is new and full size, 
suitable for teaching os aye Lists and all parti- 
culars apply to S. H., Office Violin Times. 
OR SALE. — Violin, by G. B. Guadagnini, 
guaranteed genuine, good condition, splendid 
tone. Price £140. Apply Edward Crofton, 18, 
Sydney Street, Stretford, near Manchester. 
OR SALE.—Banks Violin—Pure tone of good 
carrying power—Excellent Model—Delicate 
finish—Date probably 1760. Price £8. M.A. Taylor, 
Pawnbroker, Ripley, Derby, 
ANTED.—Exceptionally fine Viola; approval 
after deposit ; write quoting absolutely lowest 
price, F. H. Burn, 22, Windsor Terrace, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
- OR SALE.—Davidson’s book on Violin, its Con- 
struction and Makers, revised (enlarged) edition, 
1895. Pirie, 49, West Cumberland Street, Glasgow. 
IOLINS.—Fine Old Instrument byCramond, £10; 
also Old Italian, considered a Testore, £25. 
Pirie, 49, West Cumberland Street, Glasgow. 


“THE VIOLIN TIMES” 
Is Published on the 15th of every Month, 

And can be ordered through any of the Railway Book- 
stalls, or direct from the Secretary of ‘‘ THE VIOLIN 
Times,” 38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, S.W., or 

Mr. Wm. REEvESs, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Mr. JoHN Heywoon, Manchester, 
Messrs. J. and W. CHEsTER, Brighton, etc. 
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GEMS OF THE ART OF LUTHERIE. 


The Violins bearing the well-known Names: 


‘*G. Fillion’? and ‘‘ Georges Lotte,” 


Can now be obtained only from 


HAYNEHSv& OO,z, L. TDs 


Who own the Sole Right of Sale, under Registrations No. 177,954, and 192,480. 


These Violins have made for themselves such a reputation by reason of their exquisite beauty and splendid 
tonal qualities that it is not necessary to describe them in detail, and no description could do them full justice. 
We advise any person thinking of buying a good Violin to have one (or more) of these sent on approval 

Prices from £8 8s. to £18 18s. Easy Terms of Purchase can be arranged. 


GEORGES CHARLES FILLION, one of the best living violin makers, passed his apprenticeship in the 
famous centre of modern violin making—Mirecourt, the great school which has produced almost all the 
celebrated makers of modern times (including J. B. Vuillaume, Collin-Mezin, Nicholas Lupot, Bernardel, G. 
Chanot, P. Sylvestre, Ch. Maucotel, and many others). He afterwards worked in Paris and Berne, and with 


Messrs. W. E. Hill and Sons of London. 

GEORGES LOTTE was also educated at Mirecourt and afterwards employed by J. B. Vuillaume of Paris. 
His name is registered as a trade mark, No. 177,954. He has been succeeded in business by his brother, Mr. 
Lotte-Maucotel, and the violins now supplied under this mark are of the same very high character as formerly. 


HA Y’S PALMALINE. 


g@ FOR PERSPIRING HANDS. -“33§ 
No Violinist, 'Cellist, or Pianist should be without this Preparation. When applied as directed it will keep: 
the hands dry and soft for an hour or so at a time, thus affording the greatest relief and beneficial results 
to all Solo Instrumentalists handicapped by this malady. Highest recommendations from all who have. 


used it. Once tried, you will never be without a supply. In Tubes. 1/6 

The ‘STRAD” says:—‘‘ We received the samples of Hay'’s PALMALINE, and handed them to two: 
Violinists troubled with perspiring hands, who report to us that the preparation quite fulfils its object.” 

The “ VIOLIN TIMES " says:—‘‘In our last issue we could only briefly refer to an excellent 
preparation of Mr. Hay’s named ‘ PALMALINE.’ I have since given it further trials, and have found it entirely 
satisfactory, so that I now feel fully justified in recommending it to the notice of violinists, ‘cellists, or pianists, 
who are troubled with perspiring hands. The directions for the use of the preparation are so simple that 
no instrumentalist satdas from the complaint should be without it. I can speak from personal experience that 


in six cases in which I tried it, it has fulfilled its cbject to the entire satisfaction of each of the persons so afflicted.” 


SOME OF HAYNES & GO’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The Fiddle Fancier’s Guide, by James M. Fleming. 


A standard work, which contains a complete introduction to the study of the violins of 
the greatest makers, with some information about bows and bow makers, violoncellos and 


basses, and brief notices of the most celebrated players. 
Illustrated. Cloth boards. 310 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Art of Fiddle Making, by John Broadhouse. 


A concise, simple and practical work. 
Well Illustrated. Paper covers, 1s. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Repairing, Restoring and Adjustment of the Violin, simply 
and clearly explained, by G. Foucher. 
With many Illustrations. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 
The History and Construction of the Violin, with a short. 


Account of the Lives of itsgreatest Players and Makers. 
Written specially for the Use of Students preparing for Examinations by G. FOUCHER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Copyrights of the two latter works were purchased by us from the Official Receiver 

in Bankruptcy in February last. 

New Catalogues of Instruments and Accessories now ready, and will be sent free on 

Application. 
HAYNES & Co., Ltd., 14, Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE. 


—_—-~ Senor SARASATE says: “‘I find it a de- 
cided improvement on the old two footed 


Bridge. 
Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the a claim for it.” 
Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says : ‘‘ While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the outer 
strings are more clear.” 





All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer ones, 
—in fact, they are very much weaker. This is 
because the outer Strings have a direct bearing 
on the belly of the Instrument, whereas the 
inner ones have not. ‘ 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear ring- 
ing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes in hig 
positions more mellow, greater carrying power, and above all 
every String equal in power and brilliancy. Prospectus free. 
SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE rs. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Conservatoires on 
the Continent. 

Perfect in tone. Artistic in construction. 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 

Soce AGent FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 





sIVOR: 


\VIOLINS 
AM 4 Cotontgs. 





J. EDWIN BONN. 





BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 


FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, "CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The seein of the Premier is the result of a 
series chemical ie ea conduct by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.L, F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
j ical treatment which renders them comparatively 
by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
volume of tone, eater durability. 
ing up to “A,” 


J. EDWIN BONN, 17, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


come PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days prior tothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. POLONASKI (Violinist), 


Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 


Offers full musical education, with or without 
residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


EXAMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, Invitations and Tickets 
for Concerts, MSS., and Letters for publication, to be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor not later 
than the rst of each month. 

All business communications, such as Advertise- 
ments, Subscriptions, &c., to be addressed to the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, London, 
S.W. Cheques and P.O.'s to be made payable to the 
Secretary and crossed Parr’s Bank, Limited. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS : 

For the United Kingdom, per annum 
(post free) pe se ae ee 
For the Continent and America and 
Foreign Colonies within postal 
union, per annum (post free) se 3s. od. 


Trade supplied by WM. REEVES. 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
West End Agents: St. Cecitia Music PUBLISHING 
Company, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 


The Violin Times. 


No. 71. Vou. VI. SEPTEMBER 15TH, 1899. 


2s. 6d. 














MISS MURIEL HANDLEY. 


CominG from a musical family, it is not sur- 
prising that Miss Handley should have begun 
her public career early in life. She appeared 
as a vocalist when twelve years of age, pos- 
sessing a wonderfully strong and high voice 
for one so young. Unfortunately the train- 
ing was too severe and her voice entirely gave 
way before she was fourteen. The piano, the 
organ and the 'cello were then taken up pro- 
fessionally, this brilliant young artist winning 
honours with allthree instruments. A special 
award was given to Miss Handley for her 
organ playing by the R.A.M. 

he artistic temperament could, however, 
only be satisfied by the’cello, and everything 
was discarded for her Jacob Fendt. Study- 
ing’ under De Munck, with the advice of 
Piatti and afterwards under Professor Haus- 
mann, Miss Handley soon came to the front 
as one of our foremost lady ’cellists. No one 
having heard her will easily forget that rich 
and sonorous tone with every note bespeak- 
ing the soul of the artist, and this, allied to 
her sound and facile execution built on Pro- 
fessor Hausmann’s principles of technique, 
has gone far to give Miss Handley the high 
place she now holds. 

Throughout her early career Miss Handley 
enjoyed the intimate friendship of the late 
Sir Joseph Barnby, who from the first time 
he heard her play, conceived the greatest 
opinion of her talents, prophesying that the 
young ‘cellist, given health and strength, 
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would go far. After Sir Joseph’s death, 
Miss Handley studied in Berlin, profiting by 
the larger musical life of Germany to the full. 
Every reader of this periodical knows the 
interesting history of Piatti’s ‘cello which 
now belongs to Miss Handley, and in her 
hands it has delighted audiences all over 
Great Britain, since the days when it yielded 
to the spell of the master’s fingers. 

Miss Handley is a hard worker, and 
directly one concert season is over she 
returns to her little Surrey cottage sur- 
rounded by her dogs and birds to prepare for 
the next; in her intense love of nature we 
see still the artist. 

In October of this year Miss Handley starts 
on a prolonged concert tour through Great 
Britain with Madame Gomez, Miss Florence 
Lancaster, Mr. Gregory Hast, Mr. Charles 
Copland and Madame Frickenhaus, under 
the direction of the Anglo-America Agency. 
Long and increasingly may Miss Handley 
enjoy the success which has been hers until 
now ! 


——__——»g=—____ 
WHO IS THE GREATEST VIOLINIST? 


By J. Jay Watson. 

In answer to this oft recurring question, I have 
formulated a sort of stereotyped reply. Taking for 
my basis, ‘‘ the greatest good to the greatest number,”’ 
I would say that the greatest violinist is he who gives 
the greatest amount of happiness by his musical per- 
formances to the greatest number of listeners. In 
modern times there have been but two violinists who 
have, as it were, electrified the civilized world through 
their marvellous and original methods of bringing forth 
the secrets of this king of all musical instruments. 
The first of these men to create an absolute musical 
furore was the never-to-be-forgotten Italian violinist, 
Nicolo Paganini, who was born at Genoa, Italy, 
February 18th, 1784. The many flimsy, ridiculous, 
and fabulous stories that have been circulated relating 
to this world-renowned violinist have given to his 
name a sort of mystery bordering upon the miraculous. 
I am often amused by persons who congregate about 
me after an evening's performance, anxious to tell me 
some new anecdote relating to Paganini or Ole Bull, 
many of them so absurd that one would hardly sup- 
pose a sensible man or woman would repeat them. 
Last winter, at the close of one of my musical enter- 
tainments, a gentleman who stood high in his com- 
munity in the scale of intelligence remarked to me 
that Paganini actually played a duo on one string, and 
was quite indignant at my seeming want of credulity 
in expressing my doubts as tosucha miracle. Another 
went still further by asserting with the utmost non- 
chalance that Paganini played upon a violin without 
any strings whatever. By special request, I occasionall 
give some specimens of playing upon a violin wit 
only one string attached to it, and it was at the close 
of one of these performances that the above informa- 
tion was gratuitously given me. Others equally non- 
sensical are frequently dished up to me by well- 
meaning friends, all of which I endeavour to accept 
with as much grace as it is possible to call to my aid 
on such occasions. 








Before Paganini’s time, there had been wer violin- 


ists who had created more or less enthusiasm by their 
masterly performances, such as Tartini, Viotti, and 
Campagnoli, and before these came Arcangelo 
Corelli, who was the first to astonish by his brilliant 
playing the people of his native city, Naples. After 
im, Tartini, who was born in 1692, was the first 
violinist to create a decidedly European reputation. 
Tartini died in 1770, at the age of seventy-eight years, 
and it is to this wonderful master that Paganini owed 
many of the wonderful effects with which he astonished 
the public of Europe. Comparisons are not in good 
taste, as the immortal Mrs. Partington remarked to 
her Isaac, they are ‘‘ odiferous’ ; but as great violin- 
ists, like great lawyers, great doctors, great merchants, 
etc., each have their peculiar excellencies, one can 
hardly be accused of making a special comparison. 
Taking Paganini and Ole Bull as unquestionably the 
two greatest exponents of violin playing that the world 
has ever known, I will endeavour briefly to point out 
wherein these two performers excelled all others. 

The guiding stars of these remarkable men and the 
enormous power they wielded over their audiences it 
seems to me was embodied in two simple words, 
‘‘eternal fitness.’ They not only made sweet music 
upon their instruments, but they showed by the 
wondrous power of the music which they elicited from 
the violin, that eternal fitness in music as in all other 
arts must not be forgotten, and these men, as different 
in their methods as can possibly be imagined, each 
succeeded in producing effects upon their hearers 
hitherto unknown. Paganini was possessed of a frail 
organization from his childhood up; Ole Bull was the 
reverse of this, and was the embodiment of muscular 
strength. Paganini’s great command of the resources 
of the violin came largely from persevering and tedious 
practice, while Ole Bull's mastery seemed to be from 
the beginning almost a matter of intuition. Through 
deep reflection and unremitting toil Paganini achieved 
a mastery over the hidden resources of his instrument 
that as yet had never been brought to light. At the 
time Ole Bull commenced making his bow to the 

ublic, Paganini’s fame was at its zenith, and I am 
ree to admit that the path ope out by the Italian 
M. Virtuoso was a beacon light to Ole Buli in his 
earlier days, but the famous Norwegian performed 
Paganini's intricate movements with apparently little 
practice, adding thereto the inspiration of his own 
transcendent genius. With his enormous mascular 
ability, Ole Bull could easily produce three and four 
parts upon his violin with the same ease that ordinary 
performers produced one, and when we reflect that the 
tension of the strings upon a violin when at concert 
pitch is from sixty-five to seventy-five pounds, and it 
can readily be seen that with such an engineer as Ole 
Bull the continued strength of pressure required for 
bringing out his weird harmonies was greatly en- 
hanced when coupled with his genius. The violinists 
of our present day seem to think that technical diffi- 
culties are the desideratum for excellence in a public 
performance. They forget the law of eternal fitness, 
and that the violin can never produce the effect of a 
full orchestra. 

Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and other classical com- 
posers who have written for the violin knew very little 
of its hidden and most effective secrets. When the 
public wish to hear one of these great tone masters, it 
is the orchestra or chorus that can give them the 
satisfaction they desire. But the beauties and wonders 
of the violin can only be shown through the genius of 
the violinist himself when allied to music appropriate to 
the instrument. It matters little whether John Smith 
or Johann Bach writes a composition for the violin, if 
he be thoroughly ex rapport with effects that can be 
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produced upon this mysterious little instrument. 
Strange to say, there is not a violinist living who plays 
the violin with perfect intonation. Perfection in violin 
playing is simply unattainable. The moment the 
violinist, no matter how great his ability may be, com- 
mences his performance, he also begins to hunt for the 
right tone, and as often as he produces incorrect 
shading of the tone he usually rectifies it before his 
hearers have decided the question. When we reflect 
that there are scores of infinitesimal degrees between 
all of the tones in the scale, it will be easy to determine, 
even to the uncultivated mind, one of the difficulties, at 
least, of this most wonderful of all musical instruments. 

We can briefly sum up as follows, other things 
being equal: the man who plays the violin with the 
nearest approach to perfect intonation is, ed se, the 
greatest violinist, although he may not be the greatest 
public favourite. We are told that the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men, and, in this respect, we 
may, perhaps, conclude that the world knows nothing 
of its greatest violinists. Ole Bull used frequently to 
remark that the public never heard the greatest artists 
at their best, for the simple reason that in every 
gathering there is an element of prejudice ; Gottschalk, 
by far the greatest poet of the piano which the world 
has ever known, once told me that he could always 
tell how many readers of certain musical journals 
were in his audience, or local pianists who worshipped 
at certain shrines, by the frequency and amount of 
applause which he received. One thing is quite cer- 
tain, the people as a whole, love melody, and if the 
music of the present contains plenty of this peculiar 
essence, the public will trouble themselves little about 
the ‘‘ music of the future.’ It is extremely doubtful 
if any violinists of future generations will produce the 
great sensations which accompanied the performances 
of Ole Bull and Paganini, and of the former I think 
we can safely coincide with the poet when referring to 
Nature and Ole Bull :— 

Of beauty she is lavish ever ; 
Her urn is always full ; 


But to her earth she giveth never 
Another Ole Bull. 


THE EASE OF A VIOLINIST. 


SoMETIMEs it would seem that the average student of 
the violin would be completely puzzled by the con- 
flicting methods and manners that different writers set 
forth: ‘‘ You must not do this,’’ ‘‘ you musn't do that,” 
is the cry, and a state of bewildering perplexity 
hampers all progress. Did it ever occur to any one 
thus confused, that the more natural one is in his 
endeavours to do anything requiring muscular action, 
the easier it is done, and the remark made in such 
cases is, ‘‘ Why, how easy he does that." To acquire 
this confident ease necessitates much practice, 
especially on the violin, and the more grace one shows, 
the more pleasure the music gives.. Contortions of 
any kind indicate that the performer is having a hard 
time of it, and attention is drawn to the manner of the 
playing, rather than to the music produced. Be 
natural in all your movements; do not raise the right 
elbow up to a level of og head when bowing. Raise 
the neck of your violin perpendicularly, and do not 
lay your head on the top of your instrument as if you 
were going to sleep. 

Stand straight, your body resting on your left foot, 
the right heel near the instep of the left foot. As all 
the weight of the body is naturally on the left side you 
can stand longer on the left foot, and with less fatigue. 
This will be apparent to you when standing talking to 
a person; then you will naturally bear the most weight 





on the left foot. Moreover, this position gives greater 
freedom of the right arm in bowing. 

To finger the violin easily you must bring the left 
arm well under your instrument, so that the fingers 
will face perpendicularly on the strings, like little 
hammers. Some find great difficulty in reaching E on 
the A string, and C on the E string with the little 
finger. The trouble lies largely in bringing the arm 
under the violin, so it will be in front of you, and 
having the thumb pressed perpendicularly against the 
fingerboard. It must be nearly opposite the second 
finger of the left hand, and the top of the thumb pro- 
jecting slightly above the fingerboard. 

he young man or woman who takes up the study of 
any musical instrument will have to make up his or 
her mind to have considerable ridicule showered upon 
him. Under these circumstances it requires consider- 
able courage and self-denial to master the chosen 
instrument. 

If the violin be studied, it is a jealous instrument, 
and will brook no interference if one could become its 
master. Many violinists that have been listened to 
could tell of long days and months of hard labour ; 
sometimes in a room that would be freezing in winter, 
and unbearably hot in summer. But weather and 
conditions had no terrors for them, and success came. 

How often the ambitious student has made the 
remark, ‘If I could play like that, there would be 
some pleasure in it!'’ Yes, but I'll warrant such a 
player practices more self-denial in a week than you 
would think of doing. There is no success attainable 
in this world except by an immense amount of per- 
sistence; but, unfortunately, lots of people are not 
blessed with much application. If they could be a 
Paganini the first time they took a violin in hand, it 
would be all right. 

Results are wanted, but the amount of labour to 
attain this end, is ignored. Have a purpose in life 
whatever it may be; work for it, no matter what trials 
beset you. Balance yourself by reading good books, 
musical papers, and anything that relates to your 
purpose, and success will be your reward. 

Gro. BRAYLEY. 


a oe 


THE INFLUENCE OF VIOLIN- 
PLAYING ON A PIANIST. 


Mucu has been said and written urging upon piano 
students the importance of learning one or other of 
the stringed instruments, primarily because it affords 
such invaluable training for the ear, and in the lesser 
degree, because it necessitates some slight theoretical 
knowledge, writes E. M. Dawson, in the Standard. 
For violin playing (to take one stringed instrument as 
apical of the rest) gives a practical illustration of the 
relative proportions of the various intervals ; forces, 
so to say, on the student an exact acquaintance with 
the structure of scales, the difference between whole 
tone and semitone, the places where these latter occur 
in major and minor scales, and where also occur the 
diatonic augmented second and diminished fifth, and 
soon. To take one trifling example alone, the-merest 
tyro early learns to distinguish between the perfect 
and the diminished fifth, seeing that the former is 
gained by the same finger placed on two contiguous 
strings (or by two ™ strings, while the Seer 
requires two different fingers [or one open string and 
one stop’’]}). 

Thus, concerning its intellectual aspect, most 
thoughtful musicians agree that violin playing is of the 
utmost benefit to pianists. But little, if any, notice 
has as yet been taken of the physical aspect of the 
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question, what influence the actual practising upon a 
violin has on the hands and wrists of the pianist. 

And here, it is evident, from the nature of the 
instrument, that whatever physical advantages or 
disadvantages there are can not equally affect both 
hands, for in the right, the fingers merely rest lightly 
on the bow, guiding it, and the wrist is the important 
factor, whereas in the left, the wrist is generally 
passive, while the fingers have a vital part to perform. 

To take the right hand first: Bowing demands the 
greatest suppleness and dexterity of wrist, so that daily 
practice can hardly fail to have a good effect on the 
pianist’s wrist staccato, chords, and whatever else 
requires a supple wrist. Unfortunately, havirg said 
this one has said all. About the left hand, however, 
there is much more to be urged, both pro and con. 

And first, those who play any stringed instrument 
much, find that the resistance of the hard gut or wire 
strings induces corns at the tips of the fingers. This 
is a decided disadvantage, as it takes away from the 
sensitiveness of the finger-tips, which is so necessary 
for what may be called the “ niceties " of touch on the 
piano. On this account, therefore, it is by no means 
advisable for a pianist to devote too much time to the 
violin. 

There can be no two opinions, however, as to the 
advantage of the obligatory use of the fourth and fifth 
y mcag A it is absolutely impossible for certain notes 
to be obtained on the violin with any others. And 
not only so, but as these are constantly recurring, the 
fourth and fifth fingers have as much to do as their 
stronger brethren. In piano playing, on the other 
hand, it is quite possible for pupils habitually to shirk 
the use of the fourth finger, more especially in arpeggio 
passages and chords, and many persist in so doing, 
regardless of the pencilled fingering carefully inserted 
by their teacher. While, although on the piano the 
fifth finger can hardly be thus shirked, nevertheless, it 
comes into use less Bender than the others, and is 
apt to be particularly weak. For remedying this, 
nothing could be better than violin practice, seeing 
that not only is the little finger constantly called into 

lay, but it has to be placed very firmly on the string 
a cr oh the tone is uncertain), and to continue 
holding it down at considerable tension—especially the 
case in the higher positions, where the strings do not 
lie so close against the fingerboard. The only pity 
is that the right hand fifth finger can not undergo the 
same treatment ! 

Again, where a pianist’s hands are small or the 
fingers short, so that he experiences difficulty in 
stretching an octave or ninth, the left hand, at all 
events, is much benefitted by the practice of frequent 
‘extensions "’ on the violin. Many chords, too, and 
especially those of four notes, which necessitate a 
different finger on each of the four strings, conduce to 
the stretching of the hand. . 

Then, in cases where the left hand fingers are stiff 
and weak, as they often still are even after the right 
have attained considerable velocity, the performance 
of quick passages of ‘‘ Moto Perpetuo”’ studies, or 
merely of scales practised daily as fast as possible on 
the violin, imparts both strength and suppleness in a 
surprisingly short time. And seeing how com- 
paratively little work is given to the left hand in 
piano playing, this is a gain not by any means to be 
despised. 

"sy finally, one word as to the left wrist. 
Although, as remarked at the outset, it ‘is generally 
passive,” yet, for those advanced enough to play in 
the higher positions, this can by no means be synony- 
mous with stiff or ‘‘ wooden."’ For the quick change 
from a high position to a lower—say, from the seventh 
to the third, or from the third to the first—can only 





be properly effected by a quick outward jerk of the 
wrist. So that it does get a certain share of activity, 
which, though hardly sufficient to count for any very 
great influence on the pianist’s hand, and certainly 
nothing like that ston by the bowing on the right 
hand, yet, at all events, does not allow his wrists to 
suffer from actual disuse. 


ssi sense 
MONEY AND MUSIC. 


SomE time ago I heard an old artist advise one of his 
pupils never to paint a picture to give away, as it 
would not be appreciated. 

This, in a general way, can be applied to music. 
The teacher who will give lessons to some friend for 
nothing, is undervalued, and somehow, in spite of the 
excellency of the services rendered, is never appre- 
ciated. This is, lamentable as it may appear to some, 
an age of money, and everything—art, society, religion 
—is based on a monetary value. 

A struggling musician, fully capable of all that per- 
tains to his or her art, is whalty ignored, or charitably 

atronized ; while another, having lots of money, is 
awned on and flattered to the highest degree for the 
most mediocre performances. Still, it does not help 
one’s effort to constantly bemoan conditions surround- 
ing us, but do the best possible to adapt oneself to his 
environment. 

Not long ago I heard a lady speak in the most dis- 
paraging terms regarding a first-class teacher, who is 
athorough musician. He was at onetime giving her 
lessons and not charging her for them as she was a 
friend. She did not appreciate the kindness, and 
went to another, who did. not begin to equal the first 
in ability, in fact, hardly knew the first principles of 
music; yet she said she was “ getting along finely.” 

Some people find out a mistake after a while ; some 
never do. 

When a band or orchestra volunteer their services 
for some entertainment they are flattered to the skies 
before the performance, but after, no matter how well 
they have performed, they are too often ignored, and 
if any music is needed in the future to be paid for, they 
seek other talent. Oftentimes a band cannot get a 
hearing till they volunteer their services, but such a 
performance is considered by the band an advertise- 
ment; should their services be wanted again a price 
should be set. 

Possibly it is not generally considered, but musicians 
and actors are the most liberal givers to charity of any 
of the professions. Promoters of every scheme are 
desirous of their services, and know full well the value 
of such, but it is never considered that when they are 
given they represent years of toil and money spent, 
and too often in return are given only contemptuous 
indifference. 

A musician can hold up his dignity just as well as a 
lawyer, stock broker, minister, or doctor; and as all 
classes are after the dollar for their services, a musician 
should be after his. GEORGE BrayLey. 





Mozart had a memory for music and for nothing else. 
On attending the Papal Mass at the Sistine Chapel 
he was greatly impressed with the musical service, and 
asked for a copy, but was told none could be given him, 
as the music was not allowed to go out. He went to 
the next service, listened attentively, went away, and 
wrote down the whole from memory. When “Don 
Giovanni” was first performed, there was not time to 
copy a part for the harpsichord, so Mozart conducted 
the entire opera, about three hours long, and played a 

ichord accompaniment to the songs and choruses, 
without a note of music to assist his memory. 
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College of Violinists, 





LIMITED. 
The next Examination 


BRIGHTON 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


IN DECEMBER. 


Intending Candidates are requested to 
communicate at once with the Local 
Representative :— 


Mr. FREDK. KNIGHT, 
Purcells, 
Cuckfield; 


THE SECRETARY, 
38, Warwick Road, 
Earl’s Court, 
London, S.W. 


DR. PUDOR, 


(Late Director of the Royal Conservatoire, Dresden). 


VIOLONCELLIST, 


Mme. JANNA PUDORvan RHYN 


SOPRANO, 
Of Munich, 


ARE OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 


ov with 








For Terms and Dates addvess— 
Care of Mr. N. VERT. 
6, Cork Street, 
London. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 
A Violin Teaching Connection, the 
nucleus of one, or a Good School 
in a Country Town—or would 
Exchange. 
Violin, ¢/o ‘‘ The Violin Times,”’’ 
38, Warwiek Road, London, 8.W. 


FOR SALE. 


An exceptionally Fine J. B. RUGGERIUS Violin. 
Small size, suitable for a Lady. 
Can be seen by appointment. Further particulars 
can be obtained by addressing 
Aga, c/o Editor, ‘‘ Violin Times,” 
38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 








The only remedy for Whistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 
RESIN AND OIL. 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 

Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
— of your Oil for — It makes the strings more 

urable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has bracing 
qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently fitted for 
orchestral playing. 


Believe me, dear Sir, yours trul 
RR Sums. F  TUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir.—The qualities of your Resin are strength and 


power, 
and discreetly rubbec in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 


Believe me, dear Sir, yours trul 
R. R. SHiELDs. LUDWIG erRAus. 


47, St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
4 _—- 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 


Yours truly 
J. T. CARRODUS 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, S.W. 

a anuary 1st, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
unity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
e Resin is certainly by far the best I ever tried. e first time I 

tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I over-dried the strin 

However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall 
glad to know how, and at what price, articles can be obtained ; 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you, I give it most willingly. 


Y ly, 
ass “CARL SCHNEIDER 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,— It is with great pleasure that | write these few lines to 
you to say, after having severely tried your Oi Resin for some 
years for Solo Playing, I can state that there is none in the 
world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils use both, 


and find them a great advantage. Polchted 
‘ai 
Fr x EARNSHAW. 


Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street ; Metropolitan 
pee ig Philharmonic Society: Richter, Hen- 
schall, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 

31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 

j ‘¢ . ~ sth, 1893. 

Sir,—For about nine months, | have constantly used your “INFAL- 

L1BLe” O11 for my Violoncello Strings. 1 cannot speak too — 

of it; it is far superior to any other Oil that I have tried, includi 

that obtained from Italy. I find the tone of the strings im — | 
by using it, and is produced more easily after it is lied. I have 
recommended it to many friends, both fessi 

and they quite agree with me as to its e' 


I am, yours faithfully and 3.— 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
., , May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and 
once more assure ey that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and the 
best are improved. A eee S6 Cees oy Bee SS oe not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself. 
I am, yours faithfull 
Mr. SuHIELps. FRANK D’ UEN. 
I have found no other Oil cnawes the sone gunpeeh Sad I bad 
tried many kinds before, including etroleum 
&c. I chanced to see my fri Straus’s Testimonial. 


Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d, 





R. R. SH1ELps. 





R. R. SH1EvpDs. 





and amateur, 


Mr. SHIELDs. 
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“ GOBLPO ” 


REGISTFRED 


TO PREVENT 


PEGS SLIPPING. 


Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom 
Price 


CLARENCE HovskE, 
HARROGATE, 
December 22nd, 1898. 


TRADE 
“NUVN 





Dear Sir, 
I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 


PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 


R. R. SHIELDs. HEINRICH DITTMAR. 





FOR SALE. 


SEVERAL VERY FINE OLD VIOLINS 


By Various Makers. 


Particulars, Address W. L. J., 
72, Dawes Road, 
Walham Green, S.W. 





The Secret of the celebrated Italian violin 
makers discovered and explained by 


OTTO MIGGE 
To be had of the Author. 


11, St. James’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Price 6s. post free. 





THE ‘* VIOLIN TIMES e: 


FOR SALE: All Copies from No. 1 to date (except 
Nos. 44, 46 and 9): with all Portraits and Plates, 
perfect and clean, loose. Sixty-four copies in all for 
5/6 net cash. 

Address: H., 8, CALLow STREET, CHELSEA, S.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Four Sketches for Violin and Piano, Op. 11, by 
W. H. SPEER. 
No. 1. Rhapsody. 
» 2. Meditation. 
» 3- Impromptu. 
» 4 Legend. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

? contain clever writing, effective and 
fanciful modulations, and will prove a great success," 
The Violin Times. 

well written, melodious, and should give 
good ‘results in the hands of capable players.”---The 
Strad. 
All the above can be had at 2s, net each post free of 


LAUDY & CO., 139, Oxford Street, W. 











FOR SALE. 


An Exceptionally fine 


GAGLIANO, CREMONA 
1687. 





suitable for a Lady. 


Can be seen by appointment. 


Small size, 


For further particulars address :— 


JOSEPH, c/o Editor of the “‘ Violin Times,” 
38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 





OBt VIOLIN. 





Recentl MISSING. from the Collection of the late 
GEORGE CROMPTON Esquire, a J. B. VUILLAUME Violin. 
5 will be paid for information which shall lead to its 


iscovery. Apply :— 
DARBISHIRE, TATHAM & WORHINGTON, 
Solicitors, 
1, St. James’ Square, Manchester. 





Victoria Strings. 


Perfect Fifths, extraordinary durability ; 
the string-ends are spun with silk, which 
eases considerably the changing of the 
Each length tested perfect. 





strings. 
No. 15. —1 Box containing 30 E strings..f0 10 o 
No. 25. —I » 15 A strings..fo 6 6 
No. 35. —!I 1» - 15 Dstrings..fo 6 6 
No. 40. —I » 0 12 G strings..fo 5 o 
No. 454.—1! 12 G strings..f1 0 o 
. "(Burnished real silver). 

No. 60. —1 Box containing assortment of 

6H, 3A, aD, and3rG...... £29 5 oO 


Prices, Net CasH AND Post FREE, FROM 
MR. W. L. JACKSON, 


72, Dawes Road, 
Walham Green, S.W. 


oe 





~—_——eOoOoen 


Apply by letter only with vemittance, 
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J. K. MJONK’S 
TRIPWUE-BAR 














HUNDREDS OF INSTRUMENTS 


Have now been altered to this System, always with 
Success; and Scores of Letters like the following show 
how it recommends itself by the splendid results 
gained. 
SKEWEN, 
SouTH Bsa 

Z. . 

My Dear Sir, veenedenas 


Your note does not seem to convey that you were proud 
of the effect on the fi dle—I am. We tried her against a £12 12s. 
cash fiddle by one of the best present makers im a field, and we 
could hear the Triple-Bars thirty yards further away than the 
412 12s. one. She does not make so much noise in a room, but the 
tone is ten times more velvety and round. /¢ has improved it very 
much indeed. Please find cheque enclosed. The repairs are very 
neatly done. Many thanks for your remarks about the maker's name. * 
"Tis always interesting to know who made it and when—by the way, 
no one will doubt who put in the Triple Bars! I will pay the 
postage of a dozen Bows if you will send them. I want two or 
three for the boys here. 

I will send you on another Violin in a day or two and a 'Cello 
or two. My two ’Cellos you Triple-Barred two years or so ago are 
splendid, and the one I gave £3 for, new, can’t be beaten at £10 or 
aan and I’ve tried many. 

Yours truly, 
T. DL. N 


* This refers to a writing which was found on the belly inside, and 
1 always report anything peculiar in any just altered. 


More Agents wanted, no outlay. 
Please note that it KILLS WOLF. 
Circulars post free from— 


J. K. MONK, 
87, High Street, Collier’s Wood, 
MERTON, S.W. 





Established 1838. 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


“Gemunder Art’ Violins 


MADE BY - 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
42, EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A., 


Are acknowledged, by the greatest artists, to be the 

only modern violins made that are equal in guality and 

superior in volume to the famous Italians. Catalogue 

free. Correspondence solicited. Prices 200 dols. 
and upwards. 





Do not purchase any Violin until you have cor- 
responded with us. 





THE METRONOME OCTR. Number contains 
articles on Dr. Joachim by ‘ Lancastrian," Old 
Violins by Harry Dyxgs, How to Play the Violin by 
A. ORMISTON 
Price 2d, of all Music sellers. 
Wholesale : 


FAIRBANK, Limited, 1, Hanover St., Edinburgh 





ST. CECILIA 
Music Publishing Co., Ltd., 


182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ROYSTON'S Violin Tutor, ts. 6d. nett. 

The Strad says—‘‘ We can recommend this book for class 
teaching and let it be said that the only explanation worth having 
comes Hon the master, therefore this book bids fair to become 


popular.” 

PUBLICATIONS contained in the Syllabus of 
the College of Violinists’ Examinations 
for 1897. 

6 Miniatures. H. Saint-George (any one). 

3 Lyrics. ‘Th. Polonaski (any one). 

Air Varié. Op.t. De Beriot. 

Preghiera. | G. Saint- 

Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock. No. 45,0r6) George. 

Scales and Arpeggi 4 Violin. E. Polonaski. 

Scales and Arpeggi for Viola. 

Scales and ‘anand for Violoncello. M. A. Coward Klee. 

20 Studies. No.8, 12, 0r 20. William Henley. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, for Violin and 
Piano, at is. nett. 
6 Melodious Studies (1st Position only). Alban Henry 
6 Melodious Recreations. Victor Hollaender. 
Petite Suite. S. I. Fielder. 
FOR 2 VIOLINS ONLY. 
Original and Progressive Melodies. Josef Trousselle. 


‘*THE VIOLIN AND BOW,” a Treatise by 
I. B. Poznanski. 
33 separate Photographs taken from life. 
40 Pages Studies. Highly recommended by August 
Wilhelmj. 5s. nett. 





“ NOW READY 
THE NEW SYLLABUS 


OF THE 


COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS 


WILL BE SENT POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION TO 


The SECRETARY, 
COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS, 
38, Warwick Road, 
Earl’s Court, 
London, W. 
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Oil Varnished Violins. 














Copies of all the best and most valued Violin makers reproduced. 





Prices. 
Quality A £21.0.—Quality B £15.15.—Quality C £10.10. 





My own make are unlike most of those of the modern copyists 
in point of varnish, as I reproduce all the shades of varnish that are 
found upon the most prized of the Italian makers, and the quality 
of which is as like as possible in the /aste, colour is comparatively 
an easy matter to reproduce ; but the Paste or composition (materials 
used) of the varnish has baffled the Violin maker of later days; I 
claim to have an Oil Varnish answering (with an allowance of time) 


to the composition of the best of the Cremonese makers, and shall 


' be pleased to show any of my instruments to anyone favouring me 


with a visit, at 5, Soho Street, where Violin making and repairing 
is constantly being carried on, and I shall be pleased to explain any 


point in their construction or fitting up, to enquirers whether makers 


or players. 


F. W. CHANOT, 


5, SOHO STREET, LONDON, W. 











Printed for the Proprietor by E. SHore & Co., 3, Green Terrasé, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C, 
Published by WILLIAM }keV8d,G$5, Fleet Street, E.C. 

































Central OMtice : ‘ Wd wegen Beh: 
eye GRAY’ S°INN: ROAD,. Lonpon, wo 


Fncorporated for Musical or other seducation and ‘Examination, 


Tt 4s spevially provided by the: Avbiclas of Association that the incoma > t this’ Inst mba ee 
devived, shall be applied solely towatds the preeption of the Corporation, that no rion 
* transferred direcily ov indivectly, by way of dividend, bonus, or otherwise -howseeuex by way ef iis 

enabers. 


Signatories to Frcorporation. 4 . a “i 


Johannes Wolff Prof. A. Wilheimj. Andre La Tarche. Joseph Holtman, ‘ * 
W.S: Haynes. ‘Bernhard M. Carrodus. © Edward Crispin. se ant 


 Sleademical Directors, pa 
Andre La Tarche. ‘ E. van. der. Sec: 











Centres throughout’ the United Kingdora ey iety 
ALSO AT : 
Cologne (Dr. Or Nertzer). © Brunswick (Jove NNES WicbiieiiKaceirtticcas 0 


Prieburg(Musix pinkctor Dinter), -Pietmaritzburg & Natal (G. AupREwa), ee) ys 


The Next Practicat (Pianotorte, Violin,: etc.), and Theoreticai E aminations will commence. 
in December next, » ieee 


Sintichitobe forthe post of local Secretary nn, sdtnithiritt for Syllabus ae be & i 
and information as to examinations, should be addrogsedto _ hs" Aye 
14, Gray's Ina Read, | eral W.€, ‘ EDWARD CRISPIN, - 














SCRAP ALBUMS Nos. & 2— Portraits. and Biographies of. Angust Wilhelm, . 
Adolphe - Politzer, Jobn Si fea. Ji: : teat Ter Have, César a aeheas. Wily oe Pi 

 SCRAPARB No, 3. The ‘follo:: wing Articles from the Pen of bait. Sutcliffe: ee ot ‘ 
“5 Hints and Help for Violinists,” “Abyssian Fiddlers,” ‘‘ Karl Fredetick Abel,” ‘© F ; Vn oe | 
Poems on the: Violin,” Fiddle Ornamentation,” ‘s Of, the Influence of Violio Tones. PE; 
Animals,”“and + Sherlock Holmes as a Violinist.” eh 


a SCRAP. ALBUMS, Nos. &.& 6.—Nawetou; Short Articles! and Stories by various 
Titers, s 


SCRAP ALBUM, Mo. 6. a, om fifty Plates, Pavtesiin; Awigabhe Fae i Aa . 
cf Old’ Pate ese Magen loose and whe for framing. e. a 


Pelee. of each’ Volume is. Post. tree. 


Cs ms, J _ BA 72, RicumonD ran WEST. ee 
[HOn SALE © =” be 


~The tabitag: rae a stew, best editions, full music sane pe 


Violin and piano patts.. e ps 
PARCEL No. x, CON TAIN Bach 43, f for Violin albiied Po “ 
KR delssobn, Beriot, 5d} inkeig mee corte in flat, ‘Sy 
Capers Bp ND. aay) eu 
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ThE VEO! TN TIMES. 
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incorporated 189g!. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


COLLEGE OF 


Founded 1880. LIMITED. 
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The Winter Examinations will be heid in London, and 
at the following Provincial Centres during the months 
»f Nevermbeur, and December, 1899, and January, 1900. 





Aberavon Cork | Liverpool Salford 
Aberdeen Crewe » Lianelly Saltaire 
Alfreton Daltou-in- Furness Luton St. Helcu’s 
Barnsley Derby. Macclesfield St. Leonard's 
Barrow Dublin Maidstone Sevenoaks 
Beccles Dewsbury Manchester Shalfleet 
Bedford Dumfries Margate Sheiiield 
Berwick Durham Merther Tydfil Southampton 
Bexhill Liundee Middlesboro' Southend 
Birmirghani Erwood Middleton Southport 
Blackburn Eliand Minehead Southsea 
Blackpool Falkirk Nantwich Stafford ~ 
Belton Folkstone Neweastle Stamford 
Bournemouth Gainsboro’ Newport (Moa.) Stevenage 
Bradford Glasgow Nuneaton Stoke 
Brechin Gravesend Northampion Sunderland 
Brecon Great Harwood North Shieids Swansea | s.5 
Bridgend Grimsby Northwich i unbridge’ Wells 
Bridport Guildford Norwich U xbridge 
Brighouse Halifax Noitingham Wakefield 
Brighton Harrow Ormskir!: Warrington, 
Bristo] Hendon Oxford Wellington 
Broseley Huddersfield Peterboro’ West ‘Bttoawick 
Brynmawr Huntingdon Ponteiract West Hartlepool 
Burnley Ipswich Pontypool Whitehaven, ° 
Bury Kettering Preston Whuiistable 
Canibridge Kilmarnock Ramsgate Wigan 
Cardiff Kiddermin_:e: Redhill Winchester 
Carlisle Leeds . Rhyi Workington 
Ciithéroe Leicester Rock Ferrry Wolverhampton - 
Consett Lichfie'1 - Rotherham Worcester. 
My Me “ ys : 7 
Intending Candidates and Local PS ES should apply for the New Syllabus, 
which will be sent post free, with all wares ae on application to the 47 S 
ce We, 
Secretary, Mr, E, POLONASKI, ce et eR 
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